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ABSTRACT 



Data from the High School and Beyond Study were used to 
study the pathways taken by members of the High School Class of 1982 to a 
college degree. The class of 1982 followed nine different pathways to a 
4-year degree, paths formed by a combination of academic resources secured in 
high school and the first type of postsecondary institution attended. The 
pathway most likely to lead to 4 -year degree is one defined by acquiring high 
academic resources in high school and entering a 4 -year institution on high 
school completion. Those who followed this path had a 77% chance to graduate 
within 11 years. Most students of high socioeconomic status followed this 
pathway, and they with a 81% graduation rate. Most students of the lowest 
socioeconomic status studied journeyed on a pathway defined by moderate 
academic resources and first enrollment in a 2 -year institution. Only 3.3% of 
these students earned a 4 -year degree. Forty percent of the class of 1982 
first entered a community college, and 29% of them transferred to a 4 -year 
institution within 11 years. By 1993, 35% of the members of the High School 
Class of 1982 had obtained at least a bachelor’s degree. Degree completion 
was affected most by socioeconomic status, academic resources, degree 
aspirations, enrollment patterns, taking college courses in mathematics and 
sciences, financial aid, and having children while attending college. 
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Pathways to a Four-Year Degree. The High School Class of 1982 followed nine 
different pathways to a 4-year degree. These paths were formed by a combination of 
academic resources secured in high school and the first type of postsecondary institution 
attended. The chance to secure a 4- year degree varies in relation to the particular 
pathway followed. 

• The pathway most likely to lead to a 4-year degree is one defined by acquiring 
high academic resources in high school and entering at a 4-year institution upon 
high school completion. Those who followed this path had a 77% chance to 
graduate within 1 1 years. 

• Most Highest-SES students followed this pathway, resulting in an 81% 
graduation rate. 

• Most Lowest-SES student journeyed on a pathway defined by moderate 
academic resources and first enrollment in a 2-year institution. Only 3.3% of 
these students earned a 4- year degree. 



Transfer. Forty percent of the High School Class of 1982 first entered a community 
college. Of them, 29% transferred to a 4-year institution within 1 1 years. When the 
socioeconomic background of the student is examined, our analyses suggest a 
stratification pattern whereby: 

• 50% of Lowest-SES students first enter a community college, while only 17% of 
them eventually transfer to a 4-year institution. 

• 30% of all Highest-SES students first enter a community college, while 37% 
eventually transfer. 

• The 20-percentage point gap in transfer rates between Lowest-SES and Highest- 
SES students is reduced to 8% when myriad factors are considered 
simultaneously. 

• Transfer decisions are affected most by academic resources, degree aspirations, 
taking college courses in math and sciences, educational loans, and having 
children while attending the community college. 



Degree Completion. Thirty-Five percent of the members of the High School Class of 
1982 obtained at least a bachelor’s degree by 1993. When the socioeconomic 
background of the student is examined, our analyses suggest a stratification pattern 
whereby: 

• Lowest-SES students have a 13% chance to graduate within 1 1 years. The 
graduation rate for Highest-SES students is 57%. 

• The 44% SES-based degree completion gap separating Lowest-SES students from 
Highest-SES students is reduced to 25% when a myriad of factors are considered 



simultaneously. 

Degree completion is affected most by SES, academic resources, degree 
aspirations, enrollment patterns, taking college courses in math and sciences, 
financial aid, and having children while attending college. 
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A bachelor’s degree is no longer considered a potential stepping-stone to a better 
life. It is fully acknowledged as the gatekeeper to a myriad of social and individual 
benefits. For instance, a college graduate is far less likely to commit criminal behavior 
and more prone to participate in civic activities than are less educated individuals. 
Bachelor degree holders are approximately 30% less likely to be unemployed as 
compared to those individuals who simply earned a high school diploma (Hossler, 
Braxton, & Coopersmith, 1989; Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991). Each additional year of 
schooling past high school seems to prolong life by 0.4 percent, or nearly 2 percentage 
points upon graduation from college (Hossler, Braxton, & Coopersmith, 1989). 

Moreover, earning a college degree is known to produce greater gains in occupational 
prestige (e.g. Lin & Vogt, 1996) and economic returns (e.g. Leslie & Brinkam, 1986) as 
compared to simply attaining a high school diploma. Though the social and economic 
benefits of a college degree are manifold, securing them is tied to a single steppingstone: 
completing a college degree (Adelman, 1999). 

As early as the 1960s, federal, state and local governments have recognized the 
fact that completion of a 4- year degree can be an insurmountable step for individuals 
from disadvantaged socioeconomic backgrounds. Some student assistance programs like 
Chapter I, TRIO, and GEAR -UP recognize the importance that academic preparation, 
awareness of opportunities for college, and assistance in completing the college 
application process plays for low-income students whose parents are not college 
educated. Other efforts such as federal and state financial aid programs recognize the 
importance of ability-to-pay as a deterrent for access to higher education and persistence 
to degree completion. The importance our society places in making a college degree an 
affordable option for able and willing low-income individuals is evidenced even more 
when one examines the growth of college assistance programs during the last four 
decades. In the early 1980s, the cost of federal financial aid programs approached $20 
billion per year (Lewis, 1989). By 1999, the tab for federally supported student aid 
programs amounted to $46 billion (College Board, 1999). 

As important as these need-based programs have been in facilitating access to and 
success in college, economic need per se does not appear to fully explain why low- 
income individuals enroll in college. Nor do they explain why low-income students 
persist once enrolled (e.g. Adelman, 1999; Cabrera, Nora, & Castaneda, 1992; Gladieux 
& Swail, 1998; Swail, 1995; Terenzini, Cabrera & Bernal, 2001). In addition to students’ 
socioeconomic background, a host of other factors that affect the chances of enrolling in 
college, transferring from a 2-year institution to a 4-year institution, and persisting to 
degree completion have been identified. These factors include: parental expectations; 
support and encouragement from family, high school friends, and teachers; developing 
clear educational and occupational aspirations by the 9 th grade; high school experiences; 
high school academic resources; access to information about college offerings; gathering 
information about financial aid; preparation for entrance exams; the type of first 
institution attended; enrollment patterns; the nature and kind of remediation; curricular 
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